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sion of any reference to foreign relations, to colonies and to colonial 
governments leaves a serious gap in the knowledge of one who desires 
to be familiar with the political systems of European states. The dis- 
cussion of administration and the work of the various departments is 
inadequate, as is also the distinction between the ministry and the 
cabinet in England (page 61) ; while the same details are sometimes 
unnecessarily repeated in dealing with various phases of the govern- 
ment of the same state. In the heading of Chapter II, Section i 
(page 34), 1789 should obviously be 1689. The statement that Eng- 
lish parliaments never last through the maximum period (page 94) , 
though literally accurate, is somewhat misleading in the absence of 
further explanation. 

These are, however, but minor defects in a most valuable book, con- 
taining a mass of information and written in a clear and attractive style. 
The author, in the main, limits himself to statements of facts and avoids 
judgments or generalizations concerning devices of government or 
methods of operation. He points out, nevertheless, the weakness of 
the parliamentary system in France, criticizes the electoral systems of 
several continental states, considers the present arrangement between 
church and state in Italy " subversive of the best interests of the Italian 
people" (page 390), and is sceptical of the stability of the Portuguese 
republic (page 643). Extensive bibliographical material is appended 
in the form of footnotes, numerous books and articles being referred 
to topically in connection with the discussion of the most important 
subdivisions under each state. There is no general bibliographical list ; 
and in the index the topics are arranged under the heading of their 
states instead of alphabetically. Such a book should do much to 
stimulate the rapidly increasing interest in political studies in American 
colleges and universities, as well as prove valuable to those who, as good 
citizens, are interested in governmental problems as they have been 
worked out in the leading states of the world. 

Raymond Garfield Gettell. 

Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

The Making of the Australian Commonwealth. By BERNHARD 
Ringrose Wise. New York, Longmans, Green and Company, 
1913.— xiii, 365 pp. 

The same sentiment which causes Englishmen to survey with pride 
the many constitutions fashioned in imitation of theirs should make 
Americans view with almost paternal interest experiments in federal 
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government ; for federation as a practicable form of political organi- 
zation is our contribution to political science. No other people who 
are not subject to the British crown ought to take as great interest 
as ourselves in the creation of the Commonwealth of Australia whose 
makers had ever before them the precedent of the United States. The 
story of this event is related in a straightforward manner by Mr. Wise 
of New South Wales, himself a member of the convention which drafted 
the constitution of Australia, and a man who played a more important 
part in the events which he narrates than his occasional modest refer- 
ences to himself — always in the third person — would lead the reader to 
infer. His book is " the record by an eye-witness of the making of 
the Commonwealth during the critical period from 1889 to 1900, 
which aims at giving to a later generation a more vivid picture of that 
time, and making intelligible the policy and passions of the contending 
parties, the personalities of the rival leaders, and the ebb and flow of 
popular sentiment which was the decisive factor in the great event. " 
The author expressly disclaims for his work the character of a histoire 
docutnentee , and one does not find in it any exhaustive account of 
parliamentary or convention debates. 

The credit for arousing sentiment for federation is given to Sir Henry 
Parkes, premier of New South Wales. The narrative opens with the 
speech delivered by Parkes at Tenterfield in October, 1889, which 
marked a new era in Australian politics. Federal union, which had 
been vaguely talked of for a whole generation, became an immediate 
issue. The story, as told by Mr. Wise, hinges mainly upon the move- 
ment for federation in New South Wales, the largest of the colonies 
and the one in which the struggle was hardest and closest. Brief ap- 
pendices discuss the movement in Victoria and Tasmania where feder- 
ation was finally carried by overwhelming majorities. The author 
shows how the federal movement was complicated with other political 
questions, especially the tariff, imperialism and local self-government. 
The free-traders, particularly in New South Wales, were afraid that 
federation would result in the adoption of protection for all Australia, 
the imperialists, that it would prove to be the first step in separation 
from the mother country, while republican sentiment was apprehensive 
of a loss of local autonomy. Considerable attention is, of course, paid to 
the conventions of 1891 and 1897. The failure of the draft constitu- 
tion adopted by the former, whose members were chosen by the provin- 
cial legislatures, is ascribed to the lack of popular interest in federation 
at that time. By 1897, however, public opinion had become more 
favorable and the convention of that year, whose delegates had been 
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chosen directly by the people, had much more popular support back of 
it than its predecessor. The constitution which it drafted was finally 
adopted in referendum by the voters in the several colonies and enacted 
by the imperial Parliament in 1 900 as the Commonwealth of Australia 
Act. 

In a circular letter sent by Sir Henry Parkes to the other Australian 
premiers in October, 1889, proposing a national Australian convention 
to draft a federal constitution, he wrote : " In the work of the conven- 
tion, no doubt, the rich stores of political knowledge which were col- 
lected by the framers of the Constitution of the United States would be 
largely resorted to. ' ' The two great federations which the framers of 
the Australian constitution had to guide them were Canada and the 
United States. Mr. Wise's narrative shows that several of them had 
large knowledge of the constitutional law of the United States, and in 
several respects, preferred it to that of Canada — notably in regard to the 
reserved powers of the states, and the position of the Senate. 

R. L. Schuyler. 

Public Opinion and Popular Government. By A. LAWRENCE 
Lowell. New York, Longmans, Green, and Company, 1913. — 
xiv, 415 pp. 

The problem considered here of translating public opinion into 
political action, though it touches the very existence of democracy, has 
too often been ignored or only half understood. The nature of public 
opinion itself has rarely been the subject of serious examination. " One 
of the chief difficulties in America," says President Lowell, " lies, not 
so much in bringing public opinion to bear in cases where it can and 
does exist, as in the failure to perceive its intrinsic limitations. We 
need to learn on what subjects a real public opinion can be formed, 
how far it can extend to particular measures, and how far it is of neces- 
sity confined to general principles." Though Vox Populi may be Vox 
Dei, as Sir Henry Maine remarked, there has never been any agree- 
ment as to the meaning of Vox or the meaning of Populus. It is nat- 
ural therefore that President Lowell should first give attention to an 
analysis of those somewhat elusive terms, an analysis in which he 
exhibits his usual lucidity of exposition and happily combines general 
statements with concrete illustrations. This constitutes the first of the 
four parts into which the volume is divided. 

In the second part, the function of parties, the method of ascertain- 
ing public opinion, is discussed. Those who are familiar with the 



